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OF THE MANIOC PLANT. 
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THE PREPARATION 


THE MANIOC, (Janipha manihot.) 
Tats plant, which is cultivated in most of the hot 
climates of the earth, in Asia, Africa, and America, 
produces the substances called Cassava, Manioc 
flour, and Tapioca. There are many species of the 
genus Janipha and Tapioca, in most of which the 
juices and seeds are considered poisonous, on account 
of their violent purgative qualities; among these is 
the plant in question. 


shrub, whose native place seems to be the warmer | 
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OF MANIOC FLOURe 


| article of nourishment, is as useful to the Americans 


as corn and rice are to the natives of Europe and the 
Asiatics, and it has this advantage, that its cultivation 
is attended with less risk of a failure of the crop. 
The quantity of food procured from a piece of ground 
of the same extent, is also much greater; and during 
nearly the whole time of its growth, it may be 
gathered and prepared for food. Where it is culti- 


The Janipha Manihot is a| vated merely for the consumption of the grower, a 


quantity sufficient for a week or a month is usually 


parts of South America ; it rises to the height of six | gathered, and the remainder may be left in the 
or seven feet; its stem is twisted in its growth, and | ground with safety for a considerable time : if, how- 


covered with knots or bumps; it is full of pith, and 
is covered with a thin reddish-coloured bark. 

It is particularly cultivated in America, and the 
West Indian islands near the Spanish Main, where, 
when made into Cassava-bread, it forms a very im- 
portant article of nourishment for the Negro popula- 
tion. During its growth the colour of its stems, 
flowers, and roots, vary considerably, according to 
the age and healthy state of the plant. 

The means employed to separate the deleterious 
matter from the nourishing portion of the Manioc, 
are extremely simple, and, at the same time, so cer- 
tain in their effects, that the Cassava-bread has never 





ever, it remain too long in the earth, it is apt to 


rot, or become too hard for use. 

When the time for gathering the crop has arrived, 
the stems are stripped of their leaves, and the roots 
are drawn out of the earth without much difficulty; 
the roots are separated from the stem and carried 
to a shed, where the rind, or bark, is scraped off with 
a knife: they are then washed in water and after- 
wards reduced to a pulpy substance by means of a 
rasp. When in this state, the Manioc is placed either 
in mats or linen bags, and submitted for a consider- 
able time to the action of a powerful press; when the 
moisture has been sufficiently extracted from the 


been known to produce ill effects. The Manioc, as an | mass, it is rubbed through a kind of sieve with wide 
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meshes, and is then carried to the stove to be pre- 
pared as Cassava-bread, or Manioc flour. 

To make the Cassava, a round, flat, iron plate, about 
two feet thickne ss, 
is employed; this plat and 
a fire is kindled plate 
becomes hot, the 
roct to the depth of about an inch and a half; 


an inch in 
tour le s, 


in diameter and hal! 
is mounted on 


As 


is covered with the rasped 


beneath it. soon as the 
Surface 
care 
is taken to spread it of an equal thickness in all parts, 
and, as it with the 


blade of a large knife, or spatula, made of wood, 


becomes warm, to press it down 
The cooking is allowed to proceed without disturbing 
the pulp, the grains of which, being still damp, adhere 
to each other and become a solid mass, which con- 
tracts in thickness considerably by the effect of the 
heat; the cake is next turned on the plate, that each 
side may be done alike. When the cooking is finished, 
the Cassava is in the form of a thin biscuit, of the 
size of the iron plate. It is placed in the air to cool, 
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where it becomes hard and firm, and can be easily | 
broken in pieces. 

The preparation of Manioc flour only differs from 
that of Cassava in preventing the grains of the pulp 
To 


prepare the flour in great quantities, a flat-bottomed, 


from uniting with each other into a solid mass, 


copper pan is employed, about four feet across and | 
_islands of the West Indies, being persecuted with 


seven or eight inches deep. ‘This pan is heated, and 


as the rasped root is thrown in, it is briskly stirred | 


and bruised with a kind of mallet of wood, The 
constant stirring prevents the grains from uniting 
with each other while they are losing their moisture, 
and it also causes them to be equally cooked. 

When sufficiently done (which is known by its 
ussuming a reddish colour, and by its savoury 
smell), it is taken out of the pan with a wooden 
shovel, spread on coarse cloths to cool, and packed 
in barrels, in which it can be preserved for a great 
length of time. 

The smaller the grains of the Manioc are, the more 
delicate it is considered. The Cassava-bread and the 
flour are rarely eaten without some further prepara- 
tion. Before being served they are soaked in water, 
or soup; in these liquids they swell considerably, and 
form a solid and wholesome nourishment which the 
Negroes prefer to bread. 

The sap which is pressed out of the root of the 
Manioc, contains an extremely fine and white /ecu/a, 
or starch, which settles at the bottom of the liquid. 
To obtain this substance, the liquid is allowed to 
remain for several hours, in the pan ia which it has 
been received; the sap is then poured off, the starch 
washed in several and dried. This dry 
starch is sprinkled with a little water, and placed 
over the fire and steamed, until it assumes the form 
of an irregular, viscid mass, and then dried in the sun 
until quite hard; when broken into small grains it 
is known in Europe under the name of Tapioca, a 
substance which is used by the French in the com- 
It 


dried, 


waters, 


position of various kinds of cakes and pastry. 


sometimes made being 
bruised 


sieve, 


is into hair powder ; 
in a mortar, and sifted through a very fine 
In this state it is used in frying fish, and for 
other purposes where wheaten flour is employed. 
The sap yields an intoxicating liquor. 

A substance resembling Tapioca can be prepared 
from potato-starch, by boiling it before it is dried, 
and stirring it so as to break it into lumps. 

The substances we have been describing can be 
kept good for fifteen years or more. Aublet, the 
French botanist, declares that he preserved some 
fapioca in a box for this length of time, and that it 
was as wholesome, and formed as good food, as on 
the day when it was first placed there. Ten pounds 
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of this substance, he says, are sufficient food for a 
traveller for fifteen days; those who embark on the 
river Amazon carry no other provisions; a little water 
or broth, either hot or cold, poured over two ounces 
of tapioca, will form a very good meal. Horses also 
can be fed on it. 

The expressed juice of this plant, as we have already 
noticed, is a violent poison: a few minutes sufficing 
to produce death. M. Fermin, a French physician, 
administered this poison, in a moderate dose, to dogs 
and cats. The quantity did not exceed an ounce and 
a half, and death generally took place in about twenty- 
four minutes. This poison is supposed to produce 
death by its action on the nerves, for on dissection 
no inflammation or corrosion had taken place. From 
this it is conjectured that the poisonous portion of the 
sap is of a very volatile nature, and easily got rid 
of by the action of heat. It is said to lose its 
poisonous properties by being merely exposed to the 
action of the air for twenty-four hours. Thirty-five 


| drops of this juice were administered to a negro, con- 


victed of murder by poisoning, and in the course of 
six minutes he was a corpse, thus showing that the 
poison acts with greater violence on the human frame. 

Rochefort, after describing the violence of ‘his 
poison, says, that the poor Indians of the larger 


fire and sword by the Spaniards, took away their own 
lives by partaking of the juice of the Manioc. He 
also states that in his time there was a place in St. 
Domingo, which went by the name of the Cavern of 
the Indians; it was filled with the bones of more than 
four hundred human beings, who had destroyed 
themselves to avoid falling into the hands of the 
Spaniards, 

The engraving at the head of this paper represents 
the preparation of the Manioc flour, by the negroes, 
in Brazil, It will be seen that females are employed in 
this laborious work, under the superintendence of a 
task-master. The Manioc is said by those who have 
been in that country to exhaust the soil exceedingly, 
and they attribute to this cause the unproductiveness 
of many tracts of land. They reckon in Brazil as 
many as thirty species of Manioc. 





Tue late Baron Rothschild was the son of a Jew at 
Francfort, of the name of Joseph; he was in humble 
circumstances, but very highly thought of for honesty and 
integrity. Atthe time the French crossed the Rhine and 
entered Germany, the Prince of Hesse Cassel came to 
Francfort, and asked Joseph to take charge of his money. 
Joseph did not much like the undertaking, but the prince 
pressed it so much that at last be consented, and the 
treasures were given him. When the French entered 
Francfort, Joseph buried the prince's money and jewels 
in a chest, but he did not hide his own, thinking if they 
found no money they would be suspicious and search more 
earnestly ; the consequence was he lost all his own money. 
When affairs became more tranquil, and he could again 
enter into business, he took some of the prince's money 
and transacted business with it, as he formerly used to do 
with his own, thinking it a pity it should lie quite useless. 
The Prinee of Cassel had heard of the French cruelty in 
plundering poor Joseph Rothschild, and concluded all his 
money and jewels were gone. When he went to Francfort 
he called on him, and said, “ Well, Joseph, all my money 
has been taken by the French."—* Not a farthing,” said 
the honest man, “ I have it all; I have used a little in my 
business; I will return it all to you, with interest on what 
I have used.” No,” said the prince, “ keep it; I will not 
take the interest, and I will not take my money from you 
for twenty years; make use of it for that time, and I will 
only take 2 per cent. interest for it.” The prince told the 
story to all his friends; Joseph was in consequence em- 
ployed by most of the German princes, he made an im- 
mense fortune, his sons became barons of the German 
empire: and one of them settled in England, 
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CHAPTERS ON CORONATIONS. No. VI. 


SERVICES PERFORMED AT THE CORONATION BY 
TENURE OF GRAND SERGEANTRY., THE COURT 
OF CLAIMS. 


“e 


“TenuRE by grand serjeantry,”’ says Littleton, 


where a man holds his lands or tenements of the | 


sovereign by such services as he ought to do in his 


own person, as to carry the banner of the king, or his } 


lance; or to lead his army, or to be his marshal, or to 


carry his sword before him at the coronation, or to be | 
his sewer at his coronation, or his carver, or his | 
In some curious instances we find that | 
the duties of this tenure were allowed to be performed | 
by deputy. Lord Coke informs us that at the coro- | 
nation of King Richard II., a citizen of London who | 
held by grand sergeantry, had a deputy appointed for | 


butler, &c.” 


him, because he was not of suflicient quality. <A 


knight, it appears, was the lowest in rank who could | 
do any personal service to the sovereign on such | 
occasions. A female may appoint a deputy, but the | 
sovereign claims the privilege of nominating the sub- | 


stitute for a person of tender years. 


The petitions, or claims, generally assert a right of | 


performing certain services, apparently menial, as the 
condition by which manors and estates are held. 


Such tenures are very common in feudal history, but | 


they appear to have been derived from the Byzantine 
empire, where the officers of the palace usurped the 
chief authority of the state. In England, all lands are 
supposed to be held either mediately or immediately 
from the king ; and some of the conditions on which 
manors were granted, will show that the tenures of 
grand sergeantry to which our attention must be more 
particularly directed, are far from being without a 
parallel. We shall select a few of the most singular 
from Blount’s Fragmenta Antiquitatis. 

In the 19th of Henry III. Walter Gately held the 
manor of Westcourt in Bedington, Surrey, on the 
condition of yielding yearly to the king one cross-bow, 
value twelve pence. In the 14th of Edward III. 


three persons held thirty acres of land at Carleton in | 
Norfolk, by the service of bringing the king, should | 


he be in England, twenty-four pastres of herrings on 


the first coming-in of the fish. In the 34th of the | 


same king, a man held a manor in Kent, for providing 


aman to lead three greyhounds whenever the king 


& | 


should go into Gascony, so long as a pair of shoes, 
valued at four pence, should last. In the Ist of 
Edward IL., Peter Spileman held a manor on condition 
of finding straw for the king's bed, and hay for his 
horse. 


We find in the age of the Plantagenets many 


examples of such tenures. One held a manor by | 


paying two white capons annually; another by 
carrying the king's standard whenever he happens to 
be in the county of Sussex ; another by being marshal 


or director of the laundresses, female suttlers, and | 


other women who may accompany the king's army : the 
lord of the manor of Elston, in Nottinghamshire, pays 


yearly arent of one pound of cummin-seed, two pairs | 
of gloves, and a good steel needle ; another manor is | 


held on condition of repairing the iron of the royal 
ploughs and harrows; and in the 13th year of Edward 
I. we find the manor of Hohenorton in Warwick- 
shire granted to Ela, countess of Warwick, on con- 
dition of her carving for the king at his birth-day feast, 
and taking as her fee the knife which he uses at table. 

We come now to the services specially rendered on 
the coronation ; and of these the first is that of the 
hereditary Granp Atmoner of England. An 
almoner, as his name denotes, is an officer appointed 
to distribute alms to the poor, and such a one was 


is | 








anciently attached to all monasteries; for by the 
ancient canons all monasteries were obliged to spend 
one-tenth of their income in charity. By another 
ancient canon every bishop was obliged to keep an 
almoner, and such an officer was attached to most 
European courts. Before the Revolution, the grand 
almoner of France was the highest ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary in the kingdom. ‘To him belonged the super- 
intendency of all hospitals and houses of lepers. The 
king received the sacrament from his hand, and he 
said mass before him in all grand ceremonies, 

The duty of the English grand almoner is to distri- 
bute the alms collected in a silver dish on the day of 
coronation, and also to divide among certain poor 
persons the blue cloth on which the sovereign walks 
from the throne in Westminster Hall to the door of 
the Abbey. He receives as his fee the silver dish in 
which the alms are collected, and also the napkin by 
which it is covered. John, earl of Exeter, who held 
the manor of Bedford at the coronation of Charles IL, 
claimed in addition a tun of good wine, for his own 
proper use, which was disallowed. 

Irom the earliest ages of England, the Caer 
Butter has been considered one of the principal 
officers in attendance at the coronation feast. We 
learn from the Holy Scriptures that the office of chief 
butler was one of great importance and dignity at the 
court of the Pharaohs; for Joseph requested the chief 
butler, who was his companion in the prison, to pro- 
cure his liberation, when the butler should be restored 
to his former place ; and it was actually by his inter. 
ference that Joseph was introduced to the court, and 
engaged to interpret the dreams of Pharaoh. The 
dread which the Persian kings entertained, and not 
without cause, of being poisoned by some of their 
family or servants, induced them to grant the highest 
honours to their chief butlers, or, as they were more 
generally termed, cup-bearers. It was the duty of 
such an officer to serve the king with wine, but he 
previously poured some of the liquor into the hollow 
of his hand, and drank it in the king's presence, as a 
proof that nothing pernicious had been mingled with 
the wine. This institution was adopted in the Byzan- 
tine empire, where the customs of oriental monarchies 
were strangely blended with those of imperial Rome, 
and from thence it passed into the different kingdoms 
of western Europe, but rather as a matter of state 
and ceremony than of any real or supposed utility. 

The office of arch-butler in the German empire was 
held by the king of Bohemia ; he was bound to present 
the first cup of wine to the emperor, not only at the 
coronation-feast, but at ali imperial entertainments, 
It was only, however, at the time of a coronation that 
he was compelled to wear his crown while officiating, 
Several prerogatives were attached to his office: he 
took precedence of all temporal electors ; he walked 
in procession immediately after the emperor, the eme- 
press and the electors of Mentz and Cologne following, 
and he had the third voice in the electoral college. 

The chief butler of France (Buticularius Francia) 
was one of the four great officers of the household of 
the ancient kings of that country, who signed all the 
royal patents, or at least was present at the despatch 
of them. His seat was among the princes of the 
blood, and he even disputed presidency with the con- 
stable of France. He had a right of presiding at the 
chamber of accounts; and in the registers of that 
oflice of the year 1397, mention is made that John de 
Bourbon, grand butler of France, was admitted there 
as first president. In later times, the title was abo- 
lished, and a new office of grandechanson, or cup- 
bearer, a merely nominal diguity, was instituted in 
its stead, 
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The office of butler of England was granted by 
William the Conqueror to one of his companions in 
arms, William de Albini, and united by tenure of 
grand sergeantry with the castle and manor of Buchen- 
ham, and certain other manors in the county of Nor- 
folk. It seems probable that this office was not one 
of mere state, but was connected with the collection 
of a duty levied by virtue of the royal prerogative on 
all wines imported into the country. This duty was 
usually called the prisage of wines, and was originally 
the best cask of wine before the mast, and the best 
cask of wine behind the mast. As, however, it soon 
became usual to pay a pecuniary composition instead 
of the wines, the levying of prisage in England was 
transferred to the ordinary officers of the revenue. 
The prisage of wines in Ireland was granted to the 
Fitzwalters, who thence took the name of Butler, and 
it was long a hereditary privilege of the earls of 
Ormond. 

The office of chief butler was transmitted to 
William, the second of the Albini family, a very 
remarkable person in his age; and as his romantic 
history is connected with the butlery, we shall extract 
it from Dugdale. 

It happened that the queen of France, being then a widow 
and a very beautiful woman, became much in love with a 
knight of that country, who was a comely person, and in the 
tlower of his youth ; and because that she thought that no 
man excelled him in valour, she caused a tournament to be 
proclaimed throughout her dominions, promising to reward 
those who should exercise themselves therein according to 
their respective merits, and concluding that if the person 
whom she so well affected, should act his part better than 
others in those military exercises, she might marry him, 
without any dishonour to herself. 

Hereupon divers gallant men hasting to Paris, among 
others came over this our William de Albini, bravely accou- 
tred, and in the tournament excelled all others, over- 
throwing many, and wounding one mortally with his lance ; 
which being observed by the queen, she became exceedingly 
enamoured of him, and forthwith invited him to a costly 
banquet ; and afterwards bestowing certain jewels upon him, 
offered him marriage, But he, having plighted his troth to 
the queen of England, then a widow, refused her; whereat 
she grew so discontented, that she consulted with her maids 
how she might take away his life; and in pursuance of that 
design enticed him into a garden where there was a secret 
cave, and in it a fierce lyon, into which she descended by 
various steps, under colour of showing him the beast. And 
when she told him of his fierceness, he answered that it 
was a womanish and not manly quality to be afraid thereof; 
but having him there, by the advantage of a folding-door, 
thrust him in to the lyon. Being therefore in this danger, 
he rolled his mantle about his arm, and putting his hand 
into the mouth of the beast, plucked his tongue out by the 
root, which done, he followed the queen to her palace, and 
gave the tongue to one of her maids to present to her. 

Returning therefore into England, with the fame of this 
glorious exploit, he was forthwith advanced to the earldom 
of Arundell, and had for his arms the lyon given him; nor 
was it long after that the queen of England accepted him 
for her husband, whose name was Adeliza, widow to King 
Henry I.,and daughter to Godfrey, duke of Lorraine, which 
Adeliza had the castle of Arundell and the county in dowry 
from that king. 

Absurd as this legend seems, we find it gravely 
repeated by several ancient historians; and the lion 
without a tongue appears among the armorial bearings 
of the Arundel family. It is of more importance to 
observe, that from this time the right to the chief 
butlery began to be connected with the earldom of 
Arundel, and to.be gradually dissevered from the 
manors in Norfolk. 

Hugh, the last of the Albini family, at the coronation 
of Eleanor, queen of Henry III., exercised the right 
of performing the office of butler by deputy. He 
was himself incapacitated, for he lay under sentence 
of excommunication, pronounced upon him by the 





archbishop of Canterbury. The cause of this excom- 
munication is singularly characteristic of the age. 
The archbishop of Canterbury claimed the right of 
hunting in any forest of England at his pleasure, and 
went to enjoy the sports of the chase in one of Hugh's 
forests in the county of Sussex. De Albini turned 
the archbishop back with contumely, and seized his 
dogs for the trespass, upon which the prelate pro- 
nounced sentence of excommunication. 

On the death of Hugh de Albini, his inheritance 
was divided between his sisters, and from the second 
of these the earls of Arundel are descended; they 
have claimed and enjoyed the office of chief butler 
since the reign of Edward II., but not without many 
ineffectual struggles on the part of the lords of the 
manors, with the tenure of which the office was 
originally connected. 


t AND CARVER AT A ROYAL FEAST, 


The fees claimed by the chief butler are the best 
gold cup and cover, with all the vessels and wine 
remaining below the bar on the day of coronation. 
The entire claim was disallowed at the coronation of 
Henry IV., but since thatitime the gold cup and cover 
have been received by the dukes of Norfolk, who 
hold the earldom of Arundel. In the engraving we 
have given a copy of an ancient painting, representing 
a king, attended by the chief butler and chief carver. 

The lord-mayor of London, as assistant to the 
chief butler, serves the sovereign with wine in a gold 
cup, during the coronation feast, receiving the cup 
with its cover as his fee. The mayor and burgesses 
of Oxford also assist in the butlery, receiving three 
maple cups as their fee. The mayor of Oxford 
receives in addition a gilt cup, and so does the lord 
of the manor of Great Wimondley in Hertfordshire, 
who takes the title of Chief Cup-bearer. 

The claims to the office of Sewer, who arranges 
the order of the dishes, and also the claims to the 
office of Carver, are now extinct. In the reign of 
Richard the Second the office of carver was claimed 
by John of Gaunt, king of Castille and Leon, duke 
of Lancaster, in right of his earldom of Lincoln, 
and the duties were performed by his deputy, the 
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earl of Stafford. But, at the coronation of William 
and Mary, the claims of John, earl of Lincoln, to 
this office were disallowed. 

The office of Granp PANNETER, whose duty it is 
to preside over the pantry, and to bring from thence 
the salt-cellars, spoons, and knives, used by the 
sovereign at the coronation feast, receiving the same 
afterwards as his fee, was anciently held by the 
Beauchamps, earls of Warwick, as the tenure of the 
manor of Kibworth Beauchamp, in the county of 
Leicester. On the extinction of that family, it was 
granted by Elizabeth to her favourite Robert Dudley, 
earl of Leicester, but on his dying without issue, it 
reverted to the crown. At the coronation of William 
and Mary the office was claimed by William Beve- 
ridge, count of the German Empire, as lord of the 
manor of Kibworth Beauchamp, but the claim was 
disallowed. Sir William Halford, Bart., renewed the 
claim on the same ground at the coronation of 
George the Second, but was equally unsuccessful. 

The office of Cuter Larpiner, whose duty it is 
to attend to the provisions in the royal larder on the 
coronation day, receiving all that remains uncon- 
sumed as his fee, is attached to the manor of Scoulton, 
in the county of Norfolk. At the coronation of 
Richard the Second the office was performed by John 
Fitz John, who had married the heiress of the manor. 
It has since been exercised by the Lords Aberga- 
venny, though it has been, sometimes counterclaimed 
by the Maynard family. 

The manor of Ashill, or Ashley, in the county of 
Norfolk, was held by the tenure of performing the 
office of Napier, that is, guardian of the napery or 
table-cloths used at the royal table. Blomefield in- 
forms us, “ William de Hastyngs was steward to 


King Henry the First, by virtue of the serjeantry of 
the manor of Ashley, the service being to take charge 
of the nappery, namely, the table-cloths and linen, 
at the king's corenation,”’ 

The manor subsequently passed into the Grey 
family ; and at the coronation of Henry the Fourth, 
A.D. 1399, the office was executed by Lord Grey de 


Ruthyn, who received his fees. In 1512, Ashley, 
with allits manorial privileges, was sold to the Wyatt 
family. It was forfeited by the subsequent rebellion 
of Sir Thomas Wyatt, and thus the privileges an- 
nexed to it were lost. Sir Henry Bedingfield claimed 
the office of Napier, as lord of the manor of Ashley, 
at the coronation of James the Second, as did Francis 
Loggin and Richard Whitborne at the coronation of 
George the Second ; but, on inquisition, it was found 
that Queen Mary had granted the manor to the 
Bedingfields by tenure of knight's service, not grand 
sergeantry, and the claim was disallowed. 

The manor of Liston, in the county of Essex, is 
held by grand sergeantry, on the condition of placing 
five wafers, that is, thin cakes of flour, before the 
king, as he sits at dinner, on the coronation day. In 
the reign of Richard the Second this service was 
personally performed by Richard Lyons, a celebrated 
lapidary and wine merchant. This Richard Lyons 
was the master of the notorious Wat Tyler, and was 
one of the first persons beheaded by his order, 

The manor of Heydon, in Essex, is held by tenure 
of grand sergeantry, on condition of its lord holding 
the basin, ewer, and towel wherewith the king washes 
his hands before dinner on the coronation day, re- 
ceiving the towel as his fee. Anciently the manor 
was divided into two moieties, and the lord of one 
held the basin, while the lord of the other presented 
the towel. 

The manor of Addington, in the county of Surrey, 
is held by the tenure of serving up, on the day of 
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coronation, “ one mess in an earthen pot” prepared 
in the royal kitchen. “ Diligrout, girout or gyroun, 
and if seym (swine’s lard) be put therein, it is called 
malpigemoun, or maupygemun.” The origin of this 
tenure was, that Bartholomew de Cheney, to whom 
it was originally granted, appears to have been the 
cook in Henry the First's palace. The claim was 
raised so early as the reign of Henry the Second, 
and has been allowed at every successive coronation. 
Manning, in his History of Surrey, gives the following 
account of this ancient dish: “It was called a 
pottage, and consisted of almond milk, brawn of 
capons, sugar and spices, and chickens parboiled and 
chopped,” thus, according to the old nursery rhyme, 
which probably originated in this very tenure, forming 
“a dainty dish to set before the king.” 

The manor of Belsington, in Kent, is held by the 
service of presenting the king with three maple cups 
on the day of his coronation. 





POISON-FANGS IN SERPENTS. 

Tue commonly-received opinion, in regard to the 
structure of the poison-fangs of venomous serpents 
is, that the tooth is perforated by a small hole, which 
communicates with the bag at its root, in which the 
poison is placed ; but this is an error. The canal by 
which the poison is conducted to the extremity of the 
tooth is a deep groove, or slit, formed by a kind of 
folding or rolling up of the tooth: this groove is 
not covered with enamel like the other parts. The 
appearance it assumes in different species of snakes 
is not the same; in the Cobra de Capello the edges of 
the groove are rounded, while in the rattle-snake they 
are angular, and so closely adapted to each other as 
not to be easily noticed. The poison-fangs of ser- 
pents are placed on each side of the upper and lower 
jaws, and near their extremity; they are two in 
number, one on each side, and it is believed that 
when one is destroyed another supplies its place, but 
this is a fact not'very clearly established. The poison 
itself has the appearance of oil, but in its general 
properties it resembles gum; its noxious qualities 
continue even after it is dried. 

From the structure of the fangs the poison is in- 
stilled into the bottom of the wound, and if in any 
quantity, and it enters any of the larger vessels, 
death speedily follows; in other cases, the wounded 
limb alone is affected, and the effects are gradually 
dissipated. But the virulence of the poison depends 
on several circumstances, particularly the species of 
the serpent, its condition at the time, and the habit 
of body of the animal bitten. In spite of all that 
has been written on the sub. 
ject, there appears to be no 
certain cure for the bite of a 
venomous serpent, 

The tongue of a serpent is 
forked at its extremity, and 
is believed by some to be 
poisonous ; after what we have 
stated, it is needless to say the 
idea is erroneous, 

Fig. 1, a, is a magnified 
view of the poison fang of 
the Cobra de Capello, or 
Hooded Snake of the East 
Indies; 4 is a section of the 
same tooth. Fig. 2 represents a 
magnified view of the poison- 
fang of the rattle-snake, 


Fig. ). 
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COMPARATIVE TABLES OF THE WEIGHTS, 
MEASURES, AND MONIES OF EUROPE, 
WITH OBSERVATIONS ON ELEMENTARY MEASURES, 
AND ON MONIES OF ACCOMPT. 

No. equal 


to 100 Iba. 
Avoirdupois. 


English 
Grains. 


COMPARISON OF WEIGIITS. 


England Pound A voirdupois 7,000... 100°000 
Amsterdam ‘ Pound P --- 91°803 
France ..... Livre Usuelle .. 90°708 

Kilogramme ............... 5,4 «-. 45°354 
Munich itGaa  ivdiabavaanisars od 6 ... BOB6B 

Pound (2 Cologne marks) 21k --» 96°979 
Rome (Modern) . Libbra ‘ , 2: .-- 133°741 
Rome (Ancient) . Pondo or Libra --- 135°291 
Russia ......... Pound = 5... 110°785 
Spain .......46 vee . Libra : «-» 98°577 
Sweden Pound (32 Lods) }, 0% . 106°658 


Prussia 


Vienna Pound ....ccccerecereccoeee 8,645 ... 80°972 


English Be. equal te 


luo English 
Inches. 


Feet. 
100°000 
105°171 

97°166 

93°896 
30°480 
105°540 
97°166 


ELEMENTARY MEASURES OF LENGTIL 


England............ Fé . 12°00 
Amsterdam 
Rhineland ........ 


Munich 

CO aaa eve 
Rome (Modern) . .-» 102°589 
Rome (Ancient) . Pes.........ssescccercescerees ... 103°448 
SE ees 3°76 ewe 7272 
Spain PEGE. escccecevencveenetheecns ‘12 ... “913 
NED sccnnides te OUD: atdaceccdeecestocatecbes “6 eee 2°739 
Vienna ............ 2°45 ... i385 


In the above table of clementary measures of length, 
the agreement of all Europe in referring to the 
human foot as a basis of measurement, is very re- 
markable; and not less useful than remarkable, as 
furnishing an approach to universal language; so 
that when we read of any length expressed in feet, 
we know it cannot err in excess beyond a seventh 
part, nor in defect above one-nineteenth part of 
English measure, proportions which approximate 
sufliciently to satisfy the mind for general purposes, 
and to produce the great advantage of not interrupt- 
ing any train of thought by the necessity of ex- 
traneous reference, unless in cases which demand 
regular investigation and precision. 

As the shortest of the enumerated European mea- 
sures of length estimate the human foot as exceeding 
eleven inches English, we may conclude that all have 
had their origin in the ancient Roman foot, which 
was to our own as eleven inches six-tenths (11°6); 
exceeding the usual length of a human foot consi- 
derably, and perhaps taken from the Footstep mark 
of a sandal or clumsy shoe. Five of these feet made 
the Roman pace (Passus), and one thousand paces 
(Mille passus, Mille passuum, Milliare) the Roman 
mile, about one hundred and forty-nine yards shorter 
than our English mile. 

In speaking of the pace (Passus), a dangerous 
mistake has become current, in confounding it with 
the half-pace, or step (Gradus) ; while the pace is the 
passage (Passus) of a lifted foot to its next resting- 
place in walking. This distinction ought to be care- 
fully observed, as considerable danger of a national 
blunder impends over us; books of some reputation 
which teach surveying, especially military sketching, 
having given their authority to the error. 

Far more ancient than the Roman foot and pace 
is the Scriptural Cubit, which Moses, “learned in 
all the learning of the Egyptians,’ no doubt adopted 
from that nation, to which has always been ascribed 
the origin of mensuration. Moses had also learned 
from them the still more useful art of expressing 
words by characters which denoted sounds (Phonetic 
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characters), which from him produced the written 
languages of Palestine, of Greece and of Italy, and 
derivately of all nations whose alphabet commences 
with A and B. 

Those who believe that hieroglyphics denote any 
distinct meaning as a written language thus have to 


consider, that if they existed before the time of 


Moses, they were then accompanied by a more con- 
venient mode of expression. But they did not exist 
till after the time of Moses, because the earliest 
monuments of Egyptian greatness, the Pyramids, 
exhibit no hieroglyphics; and as phonetic characters 
did not cease to exist thenceforward, those cumbrous 
emblems could not have been invented for the purpose 
of expressing language, but were contrived for some 
other purpose. The result is, that they were after- 
wards invented by the priests for the purpose of 
religious mystery; which, in conferring power and 
wealth on that numerous body of men, coincided 
with the seeming policy of the state. For the pro- 
ductive power of the soil of Egypt, irrigated by the 
Nile, was such that multitudes were nourished at 
small expense of labour; so that had not artificial 
Jabour been created, the well-fed, half-idle, popula- 
tion would not have failed to turn their thoughts to 
politics and sedition. Huge buildings, of no other 
value, were perpetually in progress to prevent this 
evil, which, with the great expense of the religious 
and military castes, retained a very numerous popu- 
lation in a wholesome state of subordination to the 
laws. 

If the practice of public buildings commenced 
with the granaries of Joseph, when he re-modelied 
the Egyptian government and people* (1700 years 
before Christ), and endured till the extinction of the 
Ptolemaic dynasty (a few years before the Christian 
wra), this policy seems to have been systematically 
maintained. From that time imperial Rome, and 
afterwards Constantinople, consumed the superfluous 
corn and other products of Egypt; a nation which 
has ever since been under such foreign domination 
as has more than sufficiently precluded superfluity 
among its native inhabitants. 

The cubit, or elbow measure, is the height of an 
extended middle finger, when the bent elbow rests 
on a flat surface; and the sacred cubit exceeds the 
usual measure of the actual cubit so taken. Dr. 
Arbuthnot’s computation estimates the sacred cubit 
at one foot and nearly ten inches (1°9888), but Sir 
Isaac Newton, from the Pyramidographia of Greaves, 
fixes it indubitably at (1°8°628), one foot eight inches 
and nearly two-thirds, 

It is a curious fact, that while the numeration of 
the Romans was decimal (by tens), they always 
divided their unit or integer into twelve parts; so 
that their uacia is equally the origin of the words 
“ ounce” and “inch,” while their year, day and night, 
equally exhibit a duodecimal division ; and the imi- 
tation of this in an after-age was carried so far, that 
the Norman scribes, who compiled Domesday Book, 
oftener than once inform us, that the Saxons reckoned 
120 (twelve tens) to the 100. 

It is not easy to believe that the English foot (rude 
as we must suppose it to be in its origin) is founded 
on the Roman ounce weight, which renders the acci- 
dental coincidence the more extraordinary, in that 
1,000 Roman ounces (Avoirdupois ounces) of water 
should exactly fill a cubic foot. 

A modern attempt ‘in France to alter established 
weights and measures appears in the foregoing tables, 
and has been so far successful, that it demands notice 


* See the distinct narrative of this remarkable fact (the most 
remarkable in history ) in the book of Genesis, chapters xii. and xLVil- 
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in this place. During the fervour of the Revolution, 
the French Convention acted on the simple principle, 
that whatever was established ought to be overthrown; 
so that the number of days in a week and in a month, 
the names of the months, and the date of the Christian 
era, were equally exploded ; and the democrat philo- 
sophers did not fail to claim a decimal division of 
weights and measures. A decree to this effect was 
published in April, 1795; but it was not successful 
in superseding the customary divisions of all com- 
modities into halves and quarters; and the incon- 
venience was found to be so great, that, in the year 
1812, Buonaparte legalized a Syst?me usuel, which 
has since been established by a royal decree in the 
year 1816, as the only legal system. But the metre, 
or philosopher's unit of measure, must be so far 
noticed, as to say that it is as eleven to ten compared 
to an English yard; in other words, that by adding 
one-tenth to any number of metres, you obtain the 
same measure in English yards; by deducting one- 
eleventh from a number of yards, you obtain the 
equivalent number of metres, 

An attempt to improve English weights and mea- 
sures took place in the years preceding 1826, when 
at last the legislature sanctioned the recommendation 
of certain persons to whom the investigation had 
been confided by a royal commission. They did not, 
indeed, alter the established long measure; but what 
board, what committee of inquiry can be expected to 
report that the inquiry has been useless, inasmuch 
as alteration would be injurious? The respectable 
corn measure of England, which dated from the 
time of Henry the Third (600 years since) was the 
victim on this occasion, and the legal bushel through- 
out the south of England became illegal, being su- 
perseded by a bushel increased by a thirty-second or 
thirty-third part, the exact difference not being easily 
appreciable. The negative result of the law has been, 
that after much expense incurred by the counties 
and towns which were constrained to purchase costly 
standard measures, these have never once been em- 
ployed, the ancient bushel remaining in use univer- 
sally as before ; the positive result having been, that all 
previously acquired knowledge of the great national 
question of the corn laws was lost to the possessor 
of it and to the public, because the official returns 
before the year 1826 cannot now be easily compared 
with the returns of price, import and export since 
that time; and as these returns no longer represent 
the bushel in current use, every investigation of the 
corn law question is involved in a similar degree of 
confusion; while the new law can only be enforced 
in measuring commodities subject to the duties of 
customs or excise, 


No. equal to 
100 English 
Miles. 


100-000 
86°913 
73°571 
88°709 

ve» 161024 

41°285 

28-966 

21°725 

17°381 
25°659 
21°725 
we =21°367 
. 108108 
. 109°249 

86913 
. 190°814 
23°732 
37°972 
15°042 


ee ee — English 
Ss : 7N : 
ROAD MEASURES OF LENGTH Yard 
England pecosseseudi Mile 

Mile geographical 


1,760 ... 
2,025 . 
Treland 
Scotland......... 
France - Kilometre 
Post-league of 2000 Toises, 4,263 ... 
Marine league (s'5 of deg.) 6,076 ... 
Mile geographical 
Mile long 
Mile short 
0 ee 
0S ee 
Rome (Modern) . 
Rome (Anc.)... 
MUG cite vweoniset 
Russia 
eS 


Germany .....+++. 


Mille passus 

Mile geographical 
Werst 

League COMMON .++.+--+++++ 7,416 ... 
League judicial 4,635 ... 


Sweden ...-s0-c000» sbvccoiecccctosss SEIIDD sas 
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English 
Square 
Yards. 
4,840 
6,150 


No. equal te 
10 English 
Acres. 
«. 10°000 

7°869 
G173 
4978 
4-046 

--- 15°853 
-» L196 
- 15°648 
3°704 

-» 8800 
. 10°469 
8203 
7026 


LAND MEASURES, OF AREA. 


England 
Scotland 
Treland 
Amsterdam ...... Morgen 
France Hectare 
Prussia eccceccesece Morgen 
Rome (Modern) . Pezza 
Rome (Anc.)... Jugerum . 
Russia BIND vovuctcintnsnstnane 13,066" 
Spain PED coltibccsseaniécckuve 5,500 
ee . 4,623 
Tunneland 
sikinasenkele Joch 


Sweden 
Vienna 


TABLES OF MONIES OF ACCOMPT; 
Their Value expressed in Pennies (Pence) Sterling, according to the Mint 
Price of Silver in England; namely, 5s. 2d. per oz. Standard. 


England 
Scotland 
Amsterdam 


Pound sterling 

Pound, Scots 

Rix-dollar 

Florin (old) 

Florin (new) 

Pound, Flemish 

Pound, Banco 

Rix-dollar current, or Thaler 
Livre Tournois 

Frane (new system) 

Gulden, or Florin 

Scudo, or Crown 

Scudo di Stampa d’Oro 
Ruble 

Real of old Plate (34 Maravedis Plate) 
The Spanish Dollar 
Rix-dollar 

Florin 


Berlin 
France 


Munich 
Rome 


Russia 
Spain 


Sweden 
Vienna 

Previously to the year 800, Charlemagne established 
throughout his extensive empire a Pound of silver 
(Troy weight), dividing this Pound or Libra of silver 
into twenty Solidi, or shillings, each shilling into 
twelve denarii, Deniers or pence ; a method of com- 
putation which has also been adopted in England in 
the time of Edward the Confessor, and afterwards 
in Scotland. But although the division of the libra 
or pound into shillings and pence remains the same 
in the monies of accompt, the value of the pound has 
become very different in proportion as it has been 
depreciated by the necessities or dishonesty of various 
governments. 

Thus the English pound has fallen in value to one- 
third (from sixty-two to twenty shillings); the 
Scottish pound to twenty pence, the French Livre 
(libra) to ten pence; the Libra of Spain differs in va- 
rious provinces from twenty-seven to forty-eight pence 
English; and in most of the states of Italy the Lira 
expresses about eight pence English. The English 
penny has always been divided into halves and quar- 
ters, called the halfpenny and farthing (fourth-ing) ; 
and although the pound sterling has nearly super- 
seded the Scottish pound in that ancient nation, their 
shilling (of the same value as the English penny) is 
still divided into twelfths, and in the last column of 
a money accompt is so denoted. The English mode 
of expressing our own halfpenny, farthing, and three 
farthings, is not a little troublesome, as requiring 
more time in writing, and more care in reading the 
farthing column accurately, than the more important 
columns which precede it. The expression of }, 3, 
3, is also inconvenient to the typographer, from dis- 
turbing the interspaces of lines, and from the minute 
type which is unavoidable; and it becomes worth 
while to consider whether such inconveniences ought 
not to be superseded by simply expressing the number 
of farthings, as of shillings and pence, without mark- 
ing any denominator. Our forefathers were slow in 
dismissing Roman Numerals from their accompts ; 


and when they adopted the Arabic notation, they 
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continued to incumber ‘the columns with useless 
zeros, not considering that a zero, being of no value 
unless after some other figure, ought not to be de- 
signated otherwise than by a blank (—), because the 
appearance of 0, inaccurately written, leads the ac- 
comptant into danger of mistaking it for a 6. A 
specimen is subjoined of the ancient, modern, and 
proposed methods of expressing money accompts. 


ie , £. 8. d. | £. gs. d. 
15 : : ‘ « l ” 102 | ] ’ 10 3 
22: Ds 4 2: j ” 74 < , 16 , 7 >| 
06: 05 : 5» 5, Dl 5 > BES 
40: : 06; é 64 | é 


84, 4,1ll,e 


»,-, 6,2 


84 : 


The figures in the last column of the proposed no- 
tation may be made rather smaller than the figures 
expressive of higher value, and separated from the 
pence by a comma, instead of the ceremony of 
making a cross line and denominator (2 or 4) of the 
fractional expression. Such abbreviation of each 
operation may appear unworthy of notice; but if 
multiplied by the number of such operations, and of 
the industrious classes of society who have daily 
oecasion to write and keep small money accompts, 
the total amount of facility will resemble the effect 
of bringing into use a powerful machinery, with the 
same advantage of additional accuracy, and in an 
operation to which final accuracy is a quality of in- 
dispensable necessity. 

[From the Life of Telford.]} 


THE DOUM TREE OF THE THEBAID, 
Nucifera Thebaica. 

Tuts tree, although known to the ancients, appears 
never to have been noticed by Europeans in modern 
times until the expedition of the French into Egypt. 
It is a species of palm, but differs from the rest of its 
tribe in its mode of growth; the stem of nearly the 
whole of the palms is undivided, springing upwards in 
a straight line, but the Doum separates into several 
branches. The trunk, which rises to the height of 
thirty feet or more, is about three feet in circumfe- 
rence, and is divided into parallel rings, not particu- 
larly prominent, formed by the impression of the 
base of the leaf-stems which have fallen; the sum- 
mit is divided into two branches, each of which 
afterwards divide and subdivide in pairs, three or 
four times, and each of the last of the ramifications 
is crowned with a tuft of from four-and-twenty to 
thirty palmated leaves of about six feet in length, 
resembling altogether a fan half opened. 

The fruit of this tree is an oval berry, covered witha 
thin skin; it is about the size of a small pear, and has 
a single cavity containing a yellow pulp, of the flavour 
of honey, of an aromatic smell, and crossed by fibres ; 
these uniting in the interior of the fruit, form nearly 
a woody covering for the seed, which consists of a 
large nut of a whitish colour. 

The Doum is an extremely valuable tree in all the 
countries where it grows; according to Delile it is of 
much use in preventing the encroachment of the 
sands of the desert; many species of thorny shrubs, 
finding an asylum under its branches, gradually spread 
themselves in the neighbourhood, and form a kind of 
fence to protect the cultivated spots, The trunk of 
the Doum is formed, like the date tree, of longitudinal 
fibres, but is much more compact in its texture, suffi- 
ciently so to be formed into planks, which are used 
in the manufacture of doors and other carpenters’ 
work ; from the blackness of the fibres and the yellow 
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colour of the intervening substance, the wood is far 
from inelegant. The leaves are used in the manufac- 
ture of mats, baskets, &c. The pulp of the fruit is 
fit for food, and would form a very agreeable aliment, 
were it not for the fibres by which it is interlaced ; 
in spite of this disadvantage, however, it is frequently 
eaten by the inhabitants. A great quantity of the 
fruit is carried to Cairo, where it is sold at a low rate, 
but it is chiefly employed as a medicine; its taste is 
something like gingerbread, and the children eat it 
readily. A pleasant drink is also made from it. The 
nut itself, which is extremely hard, is turned in the 
lathe into various forms, and is capable of taking an 
excellent polish. We believe it is known in this 
country by the name of the Coquilla Nut. 


FRUIT OF THE DOUM PALM. 


CHILDHOOD. 

Ou! Childhood is a holy thing, 
When the young feelings first take wing, 
And trace in all they hear or see, 
An earnest of fidelity. 
When all they love is warm and true, 
And all they meet is bright of hue, 
And all the world appears so fair, 
*Tis only bliss to linger there. 
When every thought is light with glee, 
So fresh, so buoyant, and so free; 
And hope’s sweet blossoms, warmed and nurst 
By vernal airs, in beauty burst ; 
When all they hear of care and guile, 
Of man’s deceit and woman's wile, 
Seem but the dreams of tempers crost, 
Of cankered minds and fancy lost ; 
And nature's landscapes as they pass, 
O’er the young mind’s unsullied glass, 
Reflected there, in forms appear 
Of loveliest shape, with lights most clear, 
And pictured thus more soft and fine, 
Present each rougher, harder line. 

[The Rubi, a Tule of the Sea.} 
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